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CHAPTERS IN CHURCH HISTORY. 
II.—Bancroft and Abbot. 


AV have seen that at the close of the Hampton Conference there 
ANE) was small prospect of a united Protestant church in this coun- 
3) BE try. What was done tended rather to further discontent and 
division than to promote unity and mutual good-will. The ousting of about 
three hundred ministers shortly after, because they could not conscien- 
tiously accept the new ex anzmo test, was an evil sign of the times. The 
intimation of trouble to come became yet clearer when-the high-handed 
proceedings of the ecclesiastical authorities provoked the jealousy of the 
judges and of Parliament. From the day on which Bancroft was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dec. 1604), he had gone vigorously to work 
against the Puritans. So intolerant was hiszealthatmany ministers resigned 
their livings and joined the Separatists who were emigrating to Holland. 
The Court of High Commission was the engine by which the Church 
party carried out its plans and punished its opponents. This court took 
the widest view of its own authority, it not only fined men for heresy and 
_ schism, but would imprison a man for attending any small meeting that 
could be called a conventicle; it went so far as to imprison a man for 
having taken part in presenting a petition to Parliament. Then 
sometimes appeals were made to the common law courts, and the judges 
claimed to be able to decide what were and what were not cases for the 
High Commission Court. This led to wrangling between the bishops 
and the judges: the bishops appealed to the king; the judges appealed 
to Parliament. The Parliament of 1610 attacked the Church Courts, the 
king lectured the Parliament. In all discussions the representatives of 
the Church were accustomed to maintain the arbitrary power of the king; 
Parliament in its own defence was bound to be jealous of the Church. 
The clergy in Convocation had maintained the extremest doctrine of 
passive obedience. In illustration, they declared that the Israelites 
would not have been justified in leaving Egypt if Pharaoh had not given 


his consent. 
One Dr. Cowell published a book called the /nterpreter, dedicated 
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to Archbishop Bancroft, in which he said that though the king at his 
coronation took an oath not to alter the laws of the land, yet this oath 
notwithstanding, he might alter or suspend any particular law that 
seemed hurtful to the public estate. The king of England, he declared, 
was an absolute king. But the servile writer had gone too far even for 
the king himself; while Parliament was still considering what action to 
take, the king anticipated them by expressing his dislike of the book and 
suppressing it by proclamation. When Parliament wished to deal with 
ecclesiastical abuses, such as the holding of several benefices by one 
clergyman, non-residential clergy, and tyrannical excommunication, the 
king dissolved them rather than let them interfere; he promised to 
attend to these matters himself. Bancroft died in 1610. Abbot, who 
succeeded him as archbishop, was a man of different temperament. He 
had more sympathy with the Puritans, but no more conception of the 
need of forbearance and toleration. Hewas a decided Calvinist, and at 
Oxford had many a contest with Laud, who was already an Arminian. 
This latter name in English history denotes often rather a policy than a 
doctrine. Yet those to whom it was applied denied the special views of 
Election, Predestination, etc., held by the Calvinists, but were more 
especially noted for their positive doctrine of sacramental grace, tending 
as it did to the exaltation of the priesthood, and to an excessive reverence 
for the accessories of public worship. Towards the end of James’s reign 
there was a decided movement towards Arminianism in the Church, but 
as yet most of the clergy were Calvinists, as was the king himself. 
Archbishop Abbot has the discredit of .having assisted in the last two 
cases of burning for heresy perpetrated ‘in this country. These were 
Bartholemew Legate and Edward Wightman. The king, who prided 
himself on his theological fence, argued with Legate and tried to convert 
him from his Arianism. But Legate was as clever as he was bold. He 
answered the king’s arguments so well that the latter grew furious with 
rage and contempt, and when Legate confessed that he did not pray to 
Christ he spurned him with his foot. Legate was burned in March, 
Wightman in April, 1612. “ When a few years later a Spanish Arian 
was convicted of heresy, he was allowed to linger out the rest of his life 
in prison. This was bad enough but it was at least a step in advance.” 
(Gardiner.) In the execution of these men there was not even a decent 
pretence of legality. The hardest headed lawyer in the kingdom, Chief 
Justice Coke, held that it was needful that they should be condemned by 
the Court of High Commission, but James chose that they should be 
burned upon the mere verdict of the Court of the Bishop of London. 
Anything like true breadth of judgment, any sense of the need of 
mutual concession could rarely be found in any party or in any man 
during this reign. Lord Bacon stands almost alone. But whoever follows 
the story of its disputes and wrangles, its crimes and errors, will find that 
the defenders of the liberty of Parliament and of the rights of the civil 
power had, at least, sincerity and manliness, while the flatterers of the 
king were sadly wanting in these. The bishops were self-seeking, 
cringing, and servile, willing to cover over the most heinous faults of the 
king, willing to offer him the grossest flattery if only they might be 
translated from a poorer to a richer see, or if there was any chance of 
holding a rich deanery in addition to the revenue of a bishop. It is to 
the everlasting honour of Abbot that he procured the disfavour of James 
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by determining not to assist in a scandalous divorce case which the king 
was promoting in order to gratify his worthless favourite, Lord Rochester. 
The king had no difficulty in finding other bishops who ‘would speak and 
vote as he required. 

In the Parliament of 1614, Bishop Neile in the House of Lords 
defended the imposition of duties upon merchandise by the king alone 
without consent of Parliament, and when taken to task by the House of 
Commons for his unconstitutional language declared, with tears, that he 
meant no harm. Of such stuff were the bishops made. Meanwhile the 
rank and file of the clergy were poor and very little respected. If they 
could imitate the sycophancy of their superiors they did not find it 
possible to imitate their profusion, and being equally without character 
and money, had but little respect from either the pious or the worldly. 
The greed and unscrupulousness of their superiors is well illustrated by 
the attempt which was made by Bishop Williams to oust Archbishop 
Abbot from the Primacy, and to take his place. Williams, who was 
already the holder of four or five distinct offices in the Church, and had 
been made successor to Bacon as Lord Keeper, coveted yet more; 
Abbot having accidentally killed a man with a cross-bow, while hunting 
deer, the Lord Keeper declared that this was an zrregularity and wrote 
to the Duke of Buckingham asking for the Archbishopric. But a 
commission having sat to investigate the case, though Williams himself 
was at its head, decided that there was no ground for dispossessing 
Abbot, and this vile scheme therefore fell through. Bishop Andrewes 
was on this commission, and lent his support to the side of common 
sense and justice by defending Abbot. Andrewes is one of the very few 
clericals of that day who can be credited with a sincere and manly piety. 
The growth of Arminianism, the toleration granted by the king to 
Romanists, and the intention of James to make an alliance with Spain by 
arranging a marriage between Prince Charles and the Infanta roused, at 
this time, a great dread of Romanism in England. The Archbishop 
protested very plainly to the king, and Parliament became excited upon 
the same subject. 

James had not been more wise in his dealings with Romanists than 
with the National Church. In his hatred of Presbyterianism, and the 
Puritanism which he identified therewith, he was naturally inclined to be 
tolerant of the Romanists. But he had not steadfastness of will 
sufficient to enable him to act on a definite principle. Sometimes he was 
frightened by Romish plots, at other times he wished to conciliate 
Parliament, and rather than lack monies for his extravagance he would 
do and sanction acts of persecution which he did not himself approve. 
Hence his policy was shifty and uncertain. It was neither firm nor 
kindly. When he died all the elements of a bitter struggle between 
Church and people, between king and Parliament, between Liberty and 
Prerogative, were in active preparation. JAMES RUDDLE. 


PERHAPS the most valuable result of all education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing you have to do when it ought to be done, whether you 
like it or not; it is the first lesson that ought to be learned, and however 
early a man's training begins, it is probably the last lesson that he learns 
thoroughly.—7. A. Huxley, 


46 
THE THREE STAGES OF A BIBLE’S LIFE.—IV. 
The Bible’s return to Literature. 


IME fails to trace the Bible’s return from “ Holy Scripture” into 
literature again by the people’s highway of common sense and 
the scholars’ byways of historic criticism. But we may glance a 

moment at the road, and then ask, What is the result of the return? In 
other words, What is the Bible as viewed after the return,—the Bible as 
the twentieth century will more and more regard it? The return has 
been going on these last two hundred years, but most of it falls within 
our nineteenth century. It is by no means over yet. In truth, for the 
majority in Christian churches it is but now beginning. 


Historic Criticism. 


The scholar’s new investigating tool,—to change the figure,—called 
“Historic Criticism,” has been applied within the hundred years to all 
old histories and literatures with marvellous results. To-day, by the use 
of this tool, we know more.of Greek history in its firm outline than did 
Plato, the learned Greek; more of Roman history than did Cicero, the 
learned Roman ; more of the old Hindoo religions than the native devotees ; 
more of Hebrew history and religion than did the men who collected the 
Old Testament books three hundred years before Christ. 

What has been discovered with its aid may be roughly compared to 
the knowledge of the earth’s history gained by the geologists, this also 
gained within our century. The word “strata” belongs almost as 
exactly to ancient literature as to the ancient rocks. In all old Bibles 
there is found not only layer under layer of mental deposit, but the 
transformations of the records preserved in these deposits are much like 
the physical transformations to which the rock-records of the earth have 
been subjected. There is much upheaval, derangement, and blending of 
unrelated parts,—“ metamorphosis,” as it is called,—more of all this, if 
possible, in literature than in geology. This being true, the results of 
investigation in the two directions have been much alike. By geology 
we are learning how the earth came into being, and how to marshal in 
true order its procession of animal life; in the other case, we are learning 
how the literatures came to being, how to marshal in true order the 
procession of ideas and events, and what is clear myth and legend, what 
is but probable, and what is proven fact. 


Five Strata in our Bible. 


To apply this to our Bible, taking Old Testament and New together 
now, five successive strata are found in it: (1) An age of early fragments, 
which are only known to us as imbedded like fossils in the later books; 
(2) an age of prophetic writing (800 to 500 B.C.), which includes most of 
the Old Testament histories as well as the prophecies; (3) an age of 
priestly writing (500 to 200 B.C.), to which we owe most of the national 
Law, as well as most of the Psalms; (4) an age of apocalyptic and 
speculative writing, from 200 B.C. onward, which has left its vision in such 
books as Daniel, and its wisdom in some of the Apocrypha; and (5) the 
New Testament age of Gospel and Epistle, half-Jewish and half-Greek 
(50 to 175 A.D.). 
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The order of the books as printed in our English Bible is most 
misleading as a guide to dates. The Prophets, ranged at the end of the 
Old Testament, were written in the main before the so-called books of 
Moses, placed at its beginning; and in the New Testament the chief 
Epistles antedate the Gospels with which it begins. 

If one asks, What was probably the first thing written, the lowest 
‘thing in all the Bible strata? the answer might be, The Ten Command- 
ments in some simple form; though under these, of course, the earlier 
traditions lie. 

And what is the last, the topmost thing, in all the strata? The 
Second Epistle of Peter, as we have seen already. And the space of 
time from first to last is fifteen hundred years. 


Modern Scholarship. 


For many of the details thus summarized in a few lines the scholars 
only claim a strong presumption, not completed proof as yet. But the 
time has already come when it is possible to print the Bible in something 
like the true time-order of its parts and authors; and this attempt has 
actually been made by Episcopalian professors in an Episcopalian 
theological school. That shows the changing thought. Such re-arrange- 
ments will do more than many a commentary to cast light on the true 
nature and meaning of the Bible. 

“In something like the true time-order of the parts,” I say, because 
this tool, “ Historic Criticism,” is still a new one in men’s hands, and 
certainly mistakes are made, and will be made, in using it; and there are 
many open Bible questions yet to which good masters of the tool give 
widely different answers. But the best masters, like all true workers of 
science, are ready to confess their ’prentice hand and to revise opinions 
in the light of deeper search. 


The Contents of the Bible. 


Now, what are the Bible’s contents, as the twentieth century will read 
it? The twentieth century will say: This Bible is not one book, but a 
little library of books, a library with various alcoves. It contains the 
legends in which the Hebrew embodied his science of the beginnings of 
the world and man. It contains histories. It contains family genealo- 
gies. It contains biographies. It contains the nation’s code of laws. 
It contains its rituals of worship. It contains collections of metrical 
addresses. It contains collections of the national proverbs. It contains 
much poetry,—hymns, battle-songs, love-songs, national odes of sorrow 
and of jubilee. It contains one or two dramas, two or three novelettes, 
and what, found elsewhere, we would class with apologues and fables. 
It contains treatises on doctrine, and letters of advice and consolation 
between friends. That is what lies compressed between these lids and is 
printed now in the hundred languages and in editions of the many 
thousands. That is the Hebrew and early Christian literature. 

One need but call over the books and you will recognize them falling 
into these several classes. In Genesis and Exodus, in Joshua, Judges, 
the Samuels, the Kings, the Chronicles, in Ezra and in Nehemiah ;—in 
these books we find the traditions and the annals, the biographies and 
genealogies, of the little nation. In the New Testament the Gospels and 
Acts supply more books of the same class, For the law books and the 
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rituals of worship, go to Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 
For sermons, harangues and noble odes, go to Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve minor Prophets. The book called Proverbs carries its 
subject in itsname. The book of Psalms, likewise; but only they who 
read well the Psalms know the wide range of emotion which that 
hymn book of the Bible holds, and only they who have read well into the 
Prophets know the glowing songs of joy and heart-breaks of despair they 
hold. Battle-songs are in the Bible, if battle passion was ever sung by 
warrior. Love-song is in the Song of Solomon, if ever lover sang that 
passion forth. The book of Job is a kind of solemn drama, possibly 
hiding in its theme the national life of disaster. Ecclesiastes is the 
man-of-the-world’s look at life,—the present but vanity, the past an 
imbittered memory, the future an unknown; only God is, and life is a 
hopeless conundrum beneath his reign. Ruth, Esther, Jonah, may well 
be called historic novelettes; and in the Apocrypha are more, and some 


of these last almost rival the ‘Arabian Nights” for marvel. The | 


parables of the New Testament belong to the general class of fable. 
And the Epistles of Paul, Peter, John and the others, are the Bible letters 
on subjects of doctrine and right living. 


The Authors of the Bible. 


Hurrying on to another question, Who were the real authors of the 
Bible? the twentieth century’s answer will be short. Of most of the 
writings no one ever knew the authors, no one ever will. 

The Bible is very largely anonymous, but, more than this, it is also 
very largely pseudonymous,—that is, falsely or mistakenly authored. 
Many of the books are fathered on men who had no more to do with 
writing them than youor I. It is one of the most certain discoveries of 
historic criticism that mistated authorship is a fundamental characteristic 
of both Old and New Testaments. Until we recognise this fact we walk 
in Bible paths, not without guide-boards, but, far more dangerous, with 
wrong guide-boards at almost every turn. Not that this characteristic is 
confined to Hebrew literature,—it belongs to the world’s Bibles as a 
class; nor confined to the world’s Bibles,—it belongs to all ancient 
literatures. A, little pious fraud at the beginning was enough, and 
probably not even this was necessary; the general inexactness and 
credulity of a non-reading, hearsay age, the quick reliance on tradition 
and authority, and the attraction of great names, amply account for what 
to us, in days of printing-press and copyright and criticism, seems so 
flagrantly dishonest. 


Influence of Great Names. 


For instance of this, we have seen already how, by a fiction probably 
nine-tenths unconscious, the entire law-making activity of several 
centuries was concentrated and thrown back upon the name of the great 
Moses, who stood at the head of the nation’s lawgivers, 1,300 years B.C. 
In the so-called Books of Moses, at least three layers of authorship can 
be detected, respectively dating, it is thought, about 750, 620, and 450 B.C. 
In the same way a large part of the psalmody of centuries was concen- 
trated and thrown back upon the name of the great King David, who 
stood at the head of the national bards in the dim past. Scholars 
recognise the seams that probably show the Book of Psalms to be five 
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hymn-books joined together. Again, the life-maxims of several genera- 
tions—for the Book of Proverbs, also, is a set of pamphlets stitched 
together—were concentrated and thrown back upon the name of the wise 
old King Solomon. Moses, David, Solomon,—no other names so great 
as these three, none carrying such authority respectively in law, in song, 
in maxim, so each became the trustee and representative of a whole 
department of the nation’s literature. In the New Testament, in just the 
same way, all tended back for reputed authorship to some apostle or 
close companion of apostles,—to Matthew, John, James, Peter, Mark, 
Luke, Paul. 

These are the great examples of the false guide-boards; but the rest 
of the Bible shows the same law of pseudonymy. The book of Daniel, 
attributed to a hero of the Babylonish captivity, was really written by a 
patriot in the war of independence, four hundred years later; but it 
served its purpose of encouragement and rally four hundred times as well 
for being thought the word of the old martyr. In our book called Isaiah, 
most critics plainly recognise two great prophets parted from each other 
by two hundred years. The book called Zachariah seems to be an actual 
trinity of prophets, whose three persons are also strewn along several 
generations. 

“Who is teaching such ideas as these?” Among others, orthodox 
critics like Dr. Briggs are frankly teaching many of them. ‘“ How do 
they know these things?” By little time-marks, such as a history would 
contain that, for example, blended in one narrative stories of the 
American revolution of 1776, of the war of 1812, and of the last great war 
in 1861. The names and the allusions scattered through the text would, 
of course, betray the error. 


VALUE OF THE BIBLE AS SCIENCE, HISTORY, MORALITY, THEOLOGY. 


One question more about the Bible when it has returned to literature 
What value has it as science, history, morality, theology? Whole 
libraries have been written to answer this question for the Bible 
considered as a “ revelation.” But when we approach its books frankly 
and freely as literature, the need of the big libraries largely vanishes. 


Science. 


As to the scientific value, others may have to strain their minds, not 
they to whom it all is literature, to make Genesis tally with geology, the 
Eden story with archeology, the Babel story with philology, the story. of 
the one-windowed ark with what we know of beasts and birds, or the 
story of that other voyage, when Jonah was the cabin passenger, with 
what we know of fish. The stories of Jesus’ birth and resurrection, of the 
water turned to wine at his look, of the loaves multiplied into a feast at 
his word, need short comment for those who keep their faith in physiology 
and chemistry and the correlation of forces. We simply say, these stories, 
one and all, are natural products of the human mind in the ages when they 
rose: that similar stories abound in many sacred literatures. Found beyond 
the Bible covers, we do not try to believe them, or to reconcile them with 
our science; and, found between the Bible covers, what difference? None: 
we need not try to believe or reconcile them there. These legends 
show what our forefathers believed as fact three thousand or two thousand 
years ago,—show /¢hezr “science,” It would be absurd for us to give up 
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ours and take to theirs, and only less absurd to try to twist their science 
from its plain sincerity of meaning into harmony with ours, as so many 
Bible Christians are engaged in doing now. 


History: 


In the history, others have to explain away, not we, the many 
discrepancies between Deuteronomy and Leviticus, between. Kings and 
Chronicles, between Matthew’s Gospel and John’s Gospel. Reading all 
as literature, we simply say such contradictions are sure to occur in 
histories written by men generations or centuries apart. 


Morality. 


In morals, we have not to call David a man after our God’s own 
heart, nor to praise Psalm cxxxvii, or the bad fifth verse of the beautiful 
twenty-third. We have not to justify God’s duplicity to the Egyptians, 
or his cruelty to the Canaanites, as instanced in the “ Thus saith the 
Lord” announced to his chosen people: or the cruelty, ten thousand 
times refined, of a Creator’s creating creatures predetermined to be heirs 
of endless anguish,—if any part of the Bible does indeed affirm such - 
horror; or in the mockery of morals that inheres in the doctrine of a world’s 
vicarious salvation, as it commonly is stated,—if, indeed, that doctrine 
can be fathered on Paul’s mind, familiarized with ancient notions of 
animal sacrifice. Reading such things, we simply ask, What proof more 
palpable can be adduced than such atrocities and immoralities, to show 
that the Bible is not a God-spoken revelation, but a human literature? 
In other religions or other ancient literatures, where wrong is done in the 
name of Deity, we do not hold our God responsible. No more need we, 
or should we, when our Bible justifies the deed. Slavery, polygamy, 
hideous war, assassination, witch-burning, religious persecution, intemper- 
ance, woman’s oppression, have all again and again been well defended 
with Bible texts. What more natural than that they can be so defended, 
when the Bible’s “Thus saith the Lord” is but the voice of the Hebrew 
conscience in its various stages of advance? 


Theology. 


And as the Bible returns to literature, we shall be spared one other 
“act of faith” forced on the believers in its revelation: we shall not have 
to see the same theology in Moses, in the Prophets, in the Gospels, in 
the Epistles, nor the same christology in four ideas of the Christ so 
different as those which the Prophets, the first three Gospels, Paul, and 
the Fourth Gospel, respectively present. They talk of the Bible’s unity. 
It has a unity. It is the unity of growth. The unity which the rose-bush 
in March, in April, and in June, has; which the child at five, simple, 
ignorant, impulsive, and the man at fifty, wiser and more self-confident, 
but still so ignorant and so unfinished, have. How can the Bible’s 
theology be consistent with itself, when it begins with hints of a sun-god 
worshipped with human sacrifice, and ends with a Father in heaven 
requiring the self-sacrifice of sin? How can its christology be consistent 
with itself, when it begins in the longing for a national hero-king to 
conquer the oppressor, and mounts, through Paul’s conception of a 
supernatural prime minister of God, to John’s conception of a Christ who 
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is to God what a word is to a mind that utters it,—the God-mind 
manifesting itself? 
Summary. 


To sum up these Bible values, then: What value has the Bible as 
science? None whatever. As history? The value which other ancient 
annals have, mingling, as all do, tradition, legend, myth, with fact,—much 
value when it can be analyzed and verified, little until then. As morality? 
The Bible consecrates both infamy and the very highest righteousness. 
As theology? It shows a people’s gradual approach to a nobler and 
nobler thought of God.—Can the Bible be the court of last resort, then, 
in religion, or in anything ? PRPWEECE GANNETT. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS.—XV. 
Exhortation to stand fast in liberty. (Chap. v. 1-12.) 


E enter now on the hortatory portion of the Epistle. The 
“mail? conclusion has been established that we have been made free 
8) through the spirit of sonship; it remains that we stand fast in 
our liberty, and use it worthily. The course of the exhortation is 
governed, as we shall see, by the central thought of the Epistle. 

1. The reading in this verse varies in the manuscripts, and hence 
the difference between the Authorised and the Revised Versions. Many 
authorities of high value have become known to us since the time of King 
James, and the revisors have followed the most approved text. Accepting 
this as correct, we may regard the first clause as forming a transition to 
the following section. It sums up in a brief and vigorous statement the 
truth which has been enforced in the previous part of the letter, and 
prepares the way for the coming exhortation. Observe how Paul dwells 
on the idea of freedom, With ‘him, religious liberty was the vrey breath 
of the Gospel, and those who would enslave men to dogmas and 
ordinances have, in his view, renounced Christ, and stand. outside the 
pale of genuine Christianity. This verse may be our reply to all who 
would entangle us in a yoke of bondage. -But the maintenance of our 
liberty depends on our own fidelity. We must stand fast, or we may be 
unwittingly ensnared by principles which end in slavery. Hence the 
need of exhortation. Christ has set us free, but he does not force 
freedom upon us against our will, and we must do our part. The “yoke 
of bondage” in question, is of course the Jewish Law. The Galatians 
had been enslaved to heathenism; they now seemed willing to be 
enslaved to Judaism. They had changed their opinions, but not their 
principles. The inward spirit of Divine life would free them from every 
form of slavery; and it stands in opposition to every kind of religion that 
would coerce the intellect and conscience of men by the weight of an 
outward authority. 

2. ‘I, Paul.” This emphatic reference to himself may be intended 
either as an appeal to his apostolic authority or as a refutation of the 
charge that he was still preaching circumcision (verse 11). He had been 
accused of pleasing men (i. 10), and was thereby induced to employ very 
strong language in maintaining his position. So here the effect of his 
words may be this,—I, Paul, who have been accused of preaching 
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circumcision, and may have sometimes said that it was in itself a matter 
of indifference, do not admit that it is so in all cases; on the contrary, I 
believe that if a Gentile receives circumcision, he thereby renounces 
Christ. 

Observe the change of translation. The Authorised Version ‘‘If ye 
be circumcised,” is ambiguous; for it might apply to men who were 
already in that condition, and thereby the statement would exclude all 
Jews from the benefits of the Gospel. It is obvious that this cannot be 
intended; and the Revised Version, “If ye receive circumcision,” gives 
the meaning of the Greek more correctly. Circumcision was in itself a 
matter of indifference (verse 6); but a Gentile had no reason for receiving 
it unless he believed that it was conducive to his salvation. Accordingly, 
the rite was not a matter of indifference to him. In accepting it he 
accepted the principle of the Jewish Law, and bound himself to its 
requirements, and thus practically asserted that the faith of Christ was 
not sufficient. Christ would profit him nothing because he deliberately 
placed himself under the curse, and abandoned the inward life of love for 
subjection to an outward rule. Paul’s words are applicable in effect to 
all who turn Christ’s own teaching into a mere law, and think they will 
be saved by conformity to certain regulations, whether of thought or 
ea while they know nothing of the inward power of his spirit. 

3-4. The same thought is repeated with protestation on account of 
its importance, and the reason for it is added. Circumcision was a sign 
and pledge of the complete adoption of the Law, and a Gentile could not 
take this obligation on himself without embracing principles which were 
in complete antagonism to the Gospel. He was seeking his justification 
(for this is the force of the Greek present tense) by the Law, or more 
exactly “in Law,” that is, through perfect obedience to a code of 
commandments and prohibitions. In so doing he had fallen away from 
grace, or, more literally, “from ¢he grace,” that is, the grace proclaimed 
by the Gospel, the fatherly mercy which accepts the faith and devotion 
of the heart, and asks only for the free service of love. 

“‘For:” justifying the previous statement by a brief explanation 
of the. Christian principle. ‘‘We” is emphatic in the Greek, we 
Christians, in opposition to those who seek justification in Law. 
‘“‘ Through the Spirit.” There is no article in the Greek, and I think it 
is out of place to ask whether Paul refers to the human or the Divine 
spirit. These are intimately allied. The spirit is that in us which turns 
towards God, and holds communion with him; and God’s Spirit is that 
in him which turns towards man, and works in the secret places of the 
soul, so that it is often impossible to draw a sharp line between the 
two. Paul, therefore, by the present word may have meant the whole 
realm of spirit. It was in that higher region, and not in the domain of 
the flesh or of the Law that Christians sought for righteousness. 
‘“By faith:” literally, “out of faith.” As this phrase is not expressly 
connected with “the Spirit,” it seems to qualify the whole clause. Faith 
is the source of the spiritual expectation of the Christian. ‘‘ Wait for 
the hope of righteousness.” “ Hope” is here used for the object, or 
rather, perhaps, for the fulfilment of hope. As true righteousness is a 
perfect inward conformity to the Spirit of God, we do not receive it all at 
once in its fulness. We are obliged to hope for it, and wait patiently till 
our hope be realised. Thus the Christian has none of the boastfulness 
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or sense of merit which arises from having obeyed a law and discharged 
his obligations, but is kept humble by a vision of righteousness which 
is yet to be. 

6. ‘‘For:” once more introducing a reason. We depend on the 
Spirit and on faith, because in Christ the things of the flesh have no 
force. ‘‘In Christ Jesus:” as we might say “under Christianity ;” but 
Paul’s expression is far more suggestive, implying a spiritual dwelling in 
Christ, and sharing his life. The distinctions on which men have 
expended so much bitter controversy are of no avail, but only that 
elevated character which lives in the apprehension of divine things, and 
shows its energy through love. Faith and love go inevitably together. 
We cannot rest trustfully in communion with the God of love, and 
continually feel his undeserved compassion resting upon us, and still be 
without love to our fellowmen. We find it so in experience. When faith 
is freshest and keenest, a new fellowship with man blends itself indis- 
solubly with our fellowship with God, for whom he loves we must love. 
Nor is the love limited to man, but is the universal spirit of our activity. 
Faith we may conceive of as “rapt into s/z27/ communion,” transported 
beyond this world so as to lose all but the motionless and mute expression 
of bowed head, and closed eyes, and clasped hands. But love is its 
practical power, the still and silent spirit breaking into deed and word. 

We must notice here the importance attached to faith, hope, and love. 
The student will find it interesting to look for other passages in the 
Epistles where these fundamental Christian principles are referred to, 
whether separately or in combination. 

7. Having made clear to the Galatians his view of the inevitable 
results of their conduct, Paul now makes a more personal appeal. ‘‘ Ye 
were running well:” a figure derived from the racecourse. ‘‘ Who did 
hinder you?” Whether Paul knew who the false teachers were we 
cannot say. The question here is not asked for the sake of information, 
but implies that no one could have prevented them from continuing in 
their course, had they chosen to be faithful. ‘‘Obey.” There is a play 
upon the words ‘‘ obey,” ‘‘ persuasion,” and ‘“‘I have confidence,” which 
is lost in English. We might, perhaps, represent it by translating, “ who 
did hinder you from being persuaded to the truth? The persuasion is 
not from him who calls you... I am persuaded in regard to you.” 

8. ‘‘ Persuasion,” like the Greek word, is ambiguous, and may mean 
either the persuasion exercised by the false teachers, or the persuasion 
experienced by you. The sense, however, remains substantially the same 
in either case. ‘‘Of him that calleth you,” that is God. Observe the 
present tense, referring not to the past act of calling the Galatians, but to 
the permanent character of God. It belongs to him to call men to truth 
and goodness, and he renews his call whenever we turn aside to what 
is wrong. 

9. These words are a proverb, which is quoted also in J Cor. v. 6. 
The sense seems to be that, though the judaizing party might be small, 
yet unless the disciples were on their guard, they would gradually infect 
the whole body with their false principles. It is generally evil things 
that are compared to leaven; but the parable of the leaven furnishes 
an exception. 

10. ‘‘1I” is emphatic: in spite of the danger, 7 have still confidence 
in you. ‘In the Lord” is not to be connected with ‘‘I have confidence,” 
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as though the Lord were the object of confidence. It rather denotes 
that the confidence had its foundation in the Lord: it was by virtue 
of being in him that Paul felt the confidence. ‘‘That ye will be 
none otherwise minded.” These words naturally refer to what has 
immediately preceded,—that you will not think differently from what I 
have just laid down. But this failure on the part of him who troubles 
you, whoever he may be, will not exempt him from judgment. I see no 
reason to suppose that Paul had any particular individual in his mind. 
We see from verse 12 that in this very passage he is thinking of a party 
rather than a single person. Hence we must take the present expression 
in a general sense: the troubler, whatever may be his position, and 
however small his success, must still be condemned for his conduct. 
The judgment is spoken of as a burden which he will have to carry. 

11. In order to connect this verse with the preceding we must 
suppose that the disturbers had alleged that Paul himself preached 
circumcision, and this absurd charge was suggested to the Apostle’s mind 
by the thought of his opponents. Were it not for the case of Timothy, 
mentioned in Acés xvi. 1-3, it would be difficult to imagine on what such 
a charge could be based. ~‘‘ Still.” If this word implies that Paul 
ever preached circumcision, it must have been before his conversion, for 
the early part of the Epistle teaches us that he embraced at once the 
leading principles of his Gospel. ‘‘ Why am I still persecuted?” The 
fact that he was persecuted by the Jews was a sufficient answer to the 
charge ; for it was not his proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah, but his 
attack on the perpetuity of the Law that irritated them. The stumbling- 
block of the Cross was its connection with the abrogation of the Law; 
and if Paul had been content to preach a theory with no far-reaching 
practical results, the Jews would have let him alone. We have seen in 
the third chapter one way in which the Cross abolished the Law. 
Another is intimated in vi. 14, “Through which the world hath been 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” To have the spirit of the 
Crucified was greater than all outward distinctions, and a redemption 
from all spiritual bondage. To be able to say, “Lo! I come to do thy 
will, O, God,” was more than circumcision or sacrifices. That was the 
stumbling-block to souls imprisoned in the transient forms of a faith 
which had ceased to be faith, and could therefore recognise only the 
destroyer in the Redeemer. 

12. The meaning of this verse is disputed; but most commentators 
agree that it contains a piece of bitter sarcasm, into the details of which 
we need not enter, meaning that, if the disturbers are so very fond 9 
ceremonial, they may as well go farther, and become devotees of Cybele 
who was worshipped in the Galatian town of Pessinus. Paul thereby 
implies that, at all events in their ritual, Judaism and heathenism were 
identical in principle, and that the Galatians might just as well go back 
to the religion they had left as place themselves under the Jewish Law. 
In this verse he was certainly not seeking to please men; and nothing 
can give us a more vivid impression of his aversion to all attempts to 
impose a ritual. These, he thought, were fundamentally anti-christian 
and heathen. Men, however, who stop at particular facts, and fail to rise 
to the apprehension of principle, fail to see this; and accordingly the 
successors of the disturbers in Galatia have, on the whole, had a happy 
time of it in the Christian Church. JAMES DRUMMOND. 
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SCENES FROM THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST. 
II.—Nicodemus. 
[Read John ii. 23—111. 10; also vii. 29, and xix. 39. Hymn, 104.] 


INTRODUCTORY.-—Nicodemus is only mentioned by John. He was a 
member of the Jewish Sanhedrim, the ruling body among the Jews. 
The Sanhedrim numbered seventy influential men. Nicodemus was also 
a “master” or “teacher ”-—one of those who expounded the law in the 
synagogues. He was a truth-seeker, but also a man of timid character. 
Tradition says that after the death of Christ he became an avowed 
Christian, and received baptism at the hands of Peter and John-—and 
that in revenge for his conversion the Jews deprived him of his office and 
drove him from Jerusalem. The teacher should point out the mingled 
strength and weakness of Nicodemus-—his desire for more light—his fear 
to be seen in the company of Jesus. The conversation with Nicodemus 
turns on “ The Spiritual Birth.” Observe that Nicodemus was evidently 
one of those mentioned in ii. 23, who believed in Jesus when they saw 
his “mighty works.” 

Explanatory. 


John ii. 23- “In the feast day”’—“during the feast,’ which lasted 
seven days, ‘“miracles”—“ sign-wonders,” probably works of healing. 
Notice that Faith, growing out of such a soil, would be likely to cease 
when the wonders ceased. 

24. “Did not commit ”—set no store by a faith which had no surer 
basis than gaping wonder. There is a play on words in this verse, and it 
might read, “many ¢vzsted in his name, but Jesus did not ¢rus/ himself 
to them.” 

25. “Should testify of men”—should tell him what men thought and 
felt. One of Christ’s most wonderful powers was his insight into men’s 
hearts and his knowledge of human nature. (MJat??. ix. 4., Mark ii. 8. 
See also Nathanael.) 

iii. 1. “There was a man,” should be “ Now there was a man” to 
shew the connection with what precedes. Nicodemus was one of the many 
who believed because of signs and wonders. The Pharisees were the 
most devout and religious of the Jews.. Had many faults—bigotry, 
narrowness, formality—but many of them had also a sincere regard 
for the best things. They were a kind of Jewish Puritans. One side of 
Puritanism noble,—another side tyrannical. 

2. “By night.”—Did not wish to be seen. Notice that Nicodemus is 
full of the signs and wonders, and thinks that because of them the teaching 
of Christ about Religion must be from God. But miracles, even if true, 
have no necessary connection with morals, and magical powers do 
not guarantee the truth of a man’s teaching about God and _ the 
soul. Christ always made little of “signs,” and here he does not 
answer Nicodemus at all, but boldly turns the conversation away from 
outward signs to the inward condition. As if he had said—“ Miracles ! 
They are nothing. I will tell you of a secret more wonderful still.” For 
to work a change in the heart is far more than to work any change 
in the body. 

3. “Born again”—dorn from above. “Born again” is misleading. 
There is a natural birth and there is a spiritual birth. 
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4. Nicodemus purposely puts the most impossible case—“ when he is 
old.” It was a foolish question, because he must have known Christ was 
not referring to natural birth, 

“Born of water.” —Baptism was the form of admission of a Gentile 
into the Jewish Church and familiar to Nicodemus. It was a symbolical 
birth. Symbolical of what? Ofa change of heart. “ And of the spirit.” 
No doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration here. Water was the symbol of a 
spiritual fact—nothing more. 

6. What aman inherits from his parents (“born of the flesh”) isa 
body with animal life and passions : what he inherits from above (“born 
of the spirit”) is a spiritual nature with heavenly capabilities of love, 
trust, faith, devotion. 

8. As water is the symbol of cleansing and purification, the blowing, 
breathing wind, something more subtle than water, is the finer symbol of 
the new life. ‘Wind and spirit ”—identical words in many languages— 
so naturally is one the symbol of the other. ‘ Where it listeth ” does not 
mean that the wind is capricious and withal law, but that it 1s mystertous. 
There is a sound and a movement, but its whence and whither we know 
not. It is an invisible influence (not miracle) which moves men’s hearts 
to better things. 

10. “A master of Israel."—“ The teacher of Israel—the well-known 
Rabbi! A religious teacher ought to have known as much as this. It is 
the very A, B, C of religion. 


Lesson Subject :—‘‘ The Spiritual Birth.” 


(1) The great distinction of man is that he is capable of spiritual 
birth. The new birth is the awakening of that better part of a man which 
has hitherto slumbered—like a seed hidden in the ground. It is the 
opening of the eyes to see what are the realities—what are the really great 
thing's of life—God, love, duty, conscience. This opening of the eyes may 
come to the child with the first real prayer, which is more than a form to 
be rattled through. Suddenly—far from home—at school—among 
strangers, or full of a bitter child-grief, for the first time the “ Our 
Father” becomes real, and the heart is melted, and an invisible Presence 
is felt, and the child is born from above. —(See “Tom Brown’s School 
Days.” Part II., ch. 1.) 

(2) The point to be insisted on is that che spiritual nature ts there, in 
every one, but in some asleep—not yet quickened into activity, or come to 
birth. Nature is full of examples. All seeds are of this nature—dead 
and asleep until favouring circumstances, soil, rain and sunshine, quicken 
them into birth. The tree or flower is there in the seed but it must come 
to birth. In the lower animal creation are other examples. The egg of 
a bird has in it the capacity to become a bird, like the parent, but it 
remains a dead thing without the quickening ‘warmth of its mother’s 
wings. The caterpillar has in it the power to become a butterfly, but only 
if the sun shines upon it: In many caterpillars the latent capacity is 
never developed. Man is born with a capacity for a higher life than that 
of the flesh. But this higher life is quickened and brought to birth by 
influences which come from God. These influences are various, a great 
sorrow, a line of poetry, a beautiful scene in nature, the sight of good- 
ness, love, and unselfishness in another, the memory of a mother’s prayers 
brought back to us, a noble example, the sense of shame when we 
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have done wrong, a: word dropped into our hearts by the preacher, the 
solemnity of midnight skies—the spirit of God bloweth where it listeth— 
but it dloweth—and no man is unvisited by influences which have for 
their purpose to waken and quicken the heavenly nature within him. 
JOSEPH WOOD. 


(eek Se -POMNYUSUIN DAY? GEASS. 
II.—On Cleanliness. 


“Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin.” 
“ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 


re (a HAT is the reason that though our towns are so much larger 
AA than they were, they are so much healthier? Mr. J. R. 
) 8) Green, the historian, in speaking of the “ Black Death,” 
(1348-9,) says :—“Of the three or four millions who then formed the 
population of England, more than one-half were swept away in its 
repeated visitations. Its ravages were fiercest in the greater towns 
where filthy and undrained streets afforded a constant haunt to leprosy 
and fever. Thousands of people perished at Norwich, while in Bristol 
the living were hardly able to bury the dead. In the villages the 
mortality was almost as great. Land fell out of cultivation. ‘The sheep 
_and cattle strayed through the fields and corn, says a comtemporary, and 
there were none left who could drive them.’” 

Most people know now that fresh air, pure water, wholesome food, 
temperance, personal cleanliness, household cleanliness, and town 
cleanliness are necessary to the health of the community. The more 
widely this knowledge is spread and acted on, the less hold will disease 
and misery and sin and intemperance and dire poverty have on us. 
Already many diseases that have their origin in dirt have disappeared, 
and many more are in course of disappearance. This is a matter in 
which every citizen has a part, and in which women are perhaps specially 
concerned—on them it depends in a great degree whether a town 
shall be healthy or foul—the abode of contented, industrious men and 
women, and of sunny-faced happy children, or of miserable and depraved 
creatures. Let us all do our part. 

You have seen that a chief reason for improvement in the health 
of towns is the way in which waste matter is carried away by 
sewers. If left, it generates disease by rotting and giving out noxious 
gases. Every human body is like a town in this respect. Its 
consumption of air and of food creates waste matter which must 
be got rid of if it is to be kept in health. The lungs, the kidneys, 
the intestines and the skin are the agents which effect this riddance: 
the first three are hidden away inside the body, and do their work 
automatically: the skin acts in this way also, but it requires in addition 
daily personal attention. 

Let me tell you something of this wonderful covering, that you may 
understand the importance of taking good care of it—“ You know that 
where your skin is thick you can shave off pieces of skin without ‘fetching 
blood’; if your knife were very sharp, and you very skilful, you might 
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do the same in every part of your skin. If you were to put some of the 
skin you had thus cut off under a microscope you would find it was made 
up of little scales. And if you were to take a very thin upright slice, and 
examine that under a high power of the microscope, you would find 
that the skin was made up of two quite different parts or layers, 
the upper layer is nothing but a mass of little bodies packed closely 
together—at the top they are pressed flat into scales, but lower down they 
are round and oval, and at the same time soft. They are called 
cells. This layer of cells, either soft and round or flattened and dried into 
scales, is called the efzdermis. No blood vessel is ever found in 
the epidermis, and hence when you cut it it never bleeds. As long 
as you live it is always growing. The top scales are always being 
rubbed off. Whenever you wash your hands, especially with soap, 
you wash off some of the top scales, and you would soon wash your 
skin away were it not that new round scales are always being formed 
at the bottom of the epidermis, and always moving to the top where they 
become dried into scales. Thus the skin, or more strictly the epidermis, 
is always being renewed. Sometimes, as after scarlet fever, the new 
skin grows quickly and the old skin comes away in great flakes or 
patches.” (Foster.) All over the body the skin presents minute 
apertures, the mouths of tiny tubes—on the palm and sole between 2,000 
and 3,000 on a square inch—which bring to the surface the sweat from 
the sweat glands. This moisture is part of the waste matter from 
the blood—after it has done its’ work of heating and nourishing 
the body. 

This action of the skin is always going on, but more rapidly at 
some times than at others. Great exertion, running or walking fast, 
over-clothing, violent pain, mental disquietude, all make the perspiration 
rise to the surface. Many people think that if they wash the parts of the 
body which are exposed to the air, and keep their hands and faces clean, 
they are clean every whit, but you see that not only does the skin get 
dirty from without, covered with dust and grime like any other surface, but 
it also gets dirty from within, so that it wants washing all over. If this is 
not done, the oily waste matter decomposes and gives off a bad smell : 
the openings of the tiny tubes—the pores—are stopped, so that the waste 
cannot escape, but remains to poison the blood and injure health. It 
has been estimated that if these tiny channels were joined end to end 
they would make a length of ten miles ! 

There have been times in the world when instead of regarding the 
body as the servant of the soul, and feeling it a duty to keep it in health 
and soundness, it has been treated as the soul’s chief enemy, which it was 
a virtue to despise and neglect and make to be ill and miserable. With 
dreadful ideas about God, the gracious pitiful Father, men thought to 
turn away his wrath and win salvation by tormenting and torturing their 
shrinking flesh, Let us be thankful that we live in a happier age and have 
a more just conception of what is required of us. 

“Cleanliness is next to godliness :” it is indeed a part of godliness, 
and it is often the first sign of it. When a man or woman who has 
been living a degraded life turns over a new leaf, the difference 
is frequently first seen by the improvement in the outward appearance. 
This does not arise mainly from desire for approval, but because 
dirt and disorder have become odious. More money being spent 
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on soap and brushes, less is spent in drink: the body and the house 
becoming cleaner, old morbid diseased cravings lose some of their 
terrible power, and the poor spirit has a chance of escape from their 
slavery. As flowers and trees cannot grow happily without fresh air and 
sunshine and good soil, so human creatures cannot become what they 
might be, in body or in soul, without healthy environment. Among the 
most hopeful signs of the time are the recognition of the fact that to 
unsanitary conditions may be attributed much of England’s sinfulness 
and misery, and the determination to alter and mend these by all 
possible means. 

At the same time we must remember that there may be cleanliness 
without godliness. There is no merit in the most dainty, fastidious 
cleanliness if the heart is base and cruel. The contrast between the 
inner and the outer man adds to the horror—we think of ‘“ whited 
sepulchres, fair without, but within full of dead men’s bones and all 
uncleanness.” 

Water is the great Purifier. Consider for a moment how it comes 
to us. From the great oceans which cover so large a part of our 
globe, tiny particles of water are for ever being drawn upwards by the 
sun’s heat. They form clouds, which are blown about by the winds. 
When a cloud comes into contact with air that is colder than itself 
it condenses, its particles coalesce, and form raindrops or hail, or flakes 
of snow. These are heavier than the air, and they fall to the earth, or 
into their parent seas. They clothe the mountain peaks with shining 
whiteness ; they wash the dirty pavements of the city streets and alleys ; 
they penetrate the soil and nourish trees and grasses ; they make the roses 
blossom and fill the ears of corn; they sink deeper and feed the under- 
ground reservoirs whence comes the pure cool water of the springs; the 
springs flow into the streams, the streams into the rivers and the rivers into 
the great ocean. It is truly “Water of Life:” without it no animate thing 
could exist. But it is such a common, every-day mercy, that we are sadly 
apt to take it as a matter of course, and to forget to be thankful. It is only 
in a time of scarcity that we realise how great a boon it is. But we 
cannot rehearse the story of the never-ceasing round of activity by which ° 
this needful blessing is created and distributed, without feeling a new 
impulse of adoration and gratitude to the almighty tireless Beneficence, 
and a new sense of the sacredness of the gift. 

This impulse of thankfulness brings us into fellowship with the people 
of far-off ages and nations. In the sunny southern lands which were the 
cradles of civilization, their exhaustless rivers and periodic rains were 
counted as chief among mercies, divine in their origin and blessed in their 
operation. The ancient Egyptians, in their narrow strip of fertile 
country bounded by the desert sands, worshipped the great Nile, which, 
flowing from an unknown source, blessed them with perennial verdure, 
and fruits and corn in their season. To this day, in India, people flock in 
pilgrimage to the banks of the sacred Ganges. Hebrew psalms and 
prophecy are full of devout recognition of the blessing of the rain which, 
falling on the sterile uplands and the parched valleys, satisfied “the 
waste and desolate ground,” and “caused the tender grass to spring 
forth,” and imaged forth the answering love with which God satisfied the 
longing aspirations of the souls of men. 

This heavenly gift of water has not only been regarded as a main 
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cause of the fertility of the earth and as the means of outward 
purification, but it has been accepted with equal unanimity as the symbol 
of spiritual health and goodness. The Roman Catholic Church has ‘its 
“Holy water.” Protestants have different forms of Baptism. But the 
water is holy without the blessing of the priest: the healing Jordan stream 
is always at hand; there is no need to journey afar to the rivers of 
Damascus : we need not wait for church or priest or ceremony ; the daily 
cleansing of the body may be a daily baptism, a time for humble 
remembrance of our inward need, the occasion for a prayer that we may 
be helped to cast off evil thoughts and ways, and win the blessing of the 
pure in heart. As the dewdrop can reflect the sun, so can every little 
human soul-—made by the power, and shining by the grace of God—show 
forth his glory. 
EDITH GITTINS. 


LESSONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT PARABLES.—III. 
The Lost Sheep (Luke xv. 3-7.) 


yf WHE parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Prodigal 

Wi Son must be studied together. One purpose rules all three. 
se Pes, Not that they are mere duplicates. of the same picture, for each 
parable has some distinct feature not to be‘found in the other two. The 
precise occasion of their delivery is not given, but something approaching 
to it is found in verse 1, where we read that, “then all the publicans and 
the sinners were streaming towards him, to hear him.” When was this? 
Not on one particular day, but during a certain feriod of his ministry. 
The classes here mentioned showed a growing interest in the work of 
Jesus, and were seen to be flocking round him in larger numbers. 

[The phrase “publicans and sinners” is loosely used to include not 
only those who were technically sinners, but also those who were actually 
so. It probably was not limited as to race, but. included Gentiles who 
were domiciled in Galilee.] That Jesus should attract and interest himself 
in these neglected ones gave great offence to the legally righteous Scribes 
and Pharisees (verse 2). They could not understand how a holy man 
could be on friendly terms with such people—so far so as even to eat with 
them! Has he similar depraved tastes and principles? Else, why does 
he prefer their society to that of the acknowledged servants of God, the 
religious leaders of the nation? 

The three parables embody his defence. They are grouped together 
by Luke, because of this leading idea, and not with reference to the order 
of time. Perhaps Jesus sometimes gave one of these parables ; at other 
times another of them. He may indeed have given all three on some 
special occasion, but the other view is more likely to be correct. 

The first of the three parables is about a sheep that has gone astray. 
Where there is a large flock on the downs or amongst the hills, a 
thoughtless sheep may easily wander away from the rest, and not be 
aware that it has done so. After cropping, for some time, the young 
grass, here and there at its “own sweet will” (or more correctly, its un- 
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guided will), it suddenly looks up and finds itself alone—none of the 
others are in sight. A great fear seizes it ; it becomes bewildered, rushes 
blindly on through brambles, thorns, and amongst the rocks—every step 
carrying it nearer danger and further away from help. 

But in the meantime it has been missed, and the shepherd has started 
to look for it. He carefully searches every likely place, and perseveres 
until at last, to his great joy, he finds it. His joy even overpowers his 
sense of annoyance at having had to hunt for it. For he does not drive 
the sheep before him and make it painfully trudge all the way back, but 
taking it up and throwing it over his shoulder, carries it, and thus spares 
it further pain and fatigue. Although it has caused him an anxious journey, 
he gladly lays it on his shoulder. He feels confident too that his friends 
and neighbours will sympathise with him in his joy. That, says Jesus to 
the fault-finding Scribes and Pharisees, pictures forth the nature of my 
work and the joy which good people (as you believe yourselves to be) 
should feel in the happy results of my labour. I tell you that if you fail 
to sympathise it is not so with others who are higher and purer than you; 
for, “there will be more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than 


_ over ninety and nine just persons which need no repentance.” 


We are interested not so much in the occasion which called forth the 
parable as in its deep religious suggestiveness. 

God’s children are often spoken of as sheep, in the Bible. The figure 
suggests that they are the objects of tender care, and that they are prone 
to wander or go astray. Psalm xxiil., Ezek. XXXIV: 11, and John x. 16; 
beautifully illustrate this. 

The sheep that heedlessly strays away and, becoming bewildered and 
frightened, rushes further into danger is an emblem of those persons who 
thoughtlessly stray into forbidden paths, and become entangled with evil. 
It is the want of due consideration that ruins them. Led away by vanity, 
by pride, by unchecked passion or impulse, or by evil example, they are 
brought suddenly into sin, and see no path by which they can retrace 
their steps and undo the past. They are shocked and bewildered, for 
they never meant to wander away like this! A great horror comes over 
the soul, they despise themselves ; they have a painful sense that sin, like 
a thick and poisonous mist, has come between them and God. They are 
in imminent danger too of. wandering still further away, and sinking 
yet lower. 

Of the thousands of young people, and elders too, who have gone 
astray, many have done so simply because they have not heeded their 
steps. Not through any conscious evil intention, but through thought- 
lessness and a fancied security, have they wandered into forbidden paths. 

Christian art has, even from early times, delighted in picturing Jesus 
as the Good Shepherd. Sometimes he is pictured as having a shepherd’s 
crook in his hand and a lamb following him; more often he appears 
carrying on his shoulder the young sheep, which he doubtless is bringing 
back from its foolish wanderings. A true representation this of his life’s 
work, for he made it his mission “to seek and to save those who were lost.” 

The emblem applies to all others also who take similar loving care of 
those within their charge and of those within the range of their influence. 
Ministers, Sunday school teachers, parents, and often an elder brother or 
sister may have the opportunity of doing the part of a Good Shepherd : 
they will seek the erring ones and encourage them to return to the fold 
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of God. Not with harshness, but with tender compassion, will they treat 
them, and seek to wz them over to a better mind. 

It is not without a meaning that in the parable the shepherd takes the 
foolish sheep on his shoulder and carries it home. He does not drive it 
back with reproaches—however much it may deserve them. It has 
already suffered much, so he will rest it, and give it to feel assured of 
kind sympathy and protection. It has been very wayward and foolish ; 
it has caused a deal of anxiety and trouble ; it has run into great danger, 
and might have been lost entirely ; but it has now been found, and a 
strong pitying love holds it firmly, determined to help it to a better mind 
and holier ways. The same lines must be followed in these days if the 
lost are to be reclaimed. 

The ninety-nine sheep that are safe on the downs represent the 
Pharisees who are just, righteous—patterns perhaps of virtue and piety ; 
they need no repentance. The lost sheep is one who has wandered away 
from God, and taken to sinful courses. Whether this view of the two 
contrasted classes is accurate, or otherwise, need not now be considered. 
It is the view that was popularly held, and the reply of Jesus is based on 
it. Admitting (for the time) that those were so good and these so 
depraved, he argues that, instead of resenting his efforts to reclaim the 
lost, his critics ought to sympathise with him, and rejoice in his success. 

The characteristic feature of the parable is that it pictures forth chiefly 
those who glide into wrong thoughtlessly, unintentionally. 

The feature it has in common with the next parable is the helplessness 
of the lost one. Its conditions are such that it is hardly likely to return 
of its own accord. Some one must seek it, if it is to be saved. 

As to the “joy in heaven” that Jesus speaks of, see S. S. Helper for 


1885, p. 255. 
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STORIES (OF THE: PIVE” SENSES: 
1.—The Garden of Sound. 


Ri AM tired of everything,” said Evan, as he lay down on the floor 
in front of the fire, feeling very cross. 

Beside him were the new toys that had been given to him at 
Christmas, but he kicked them away and would not look at them, 
delightful though they were. There was a musical box that played 
tunes by itself, there were picture books to look at, boxes of bonbons to 
eat, soldiers and horses, and all kinds of things that little boys like to 
play with. But Evan would not look at them; when his nurse suggested 
some new game, he only shook his head angrily and repeated :-— 

“T am tired of everything.” 

The nurse went away at last, and left him alone, and Evan went on 
lying in front of the fire, feeling very cross with himself and everyone 
else. 

“Oh! Evan, I am sorry to see you like this,” said a voice presently. 
He looked up in astonishment. He knew nurse had not come back yet, 
so he had thought himself alone. Now he saw standing beside him, a 
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young girl, dressed all in white, and looking so sweet and gentle that 
he felt suddenly ashamed of himself for being so discontented. 

“What do you want?” he said, looking up into the girl’s sweet face. 

“T want to show you how foolish you are,” she said, gently. “A little 
boy like you, with all his senses waiting to be of use to him, ought never 
to say he has nothing to do, and is tired of everything.” 

“JT am not quite sure that I know what my senses are,” said Evan. 
“Will you tell me about them, angel? - You ave an angel, arn’t you?” 
he added. 

“Tam the Angel of Hearing,” she answered, “ and my sisters are the 
other senses, Seeing, Tasting, Touching, and Smelling. You will meet 
them by-and-by ; we mean to try and show you how foolish you are to be 
cross and dull when you have so much enjoyment in your power. To- 
day I am going to take you to my garden. Will you come with 
me, Evan?” 3 

“Oh! yes,” he said, quickly. ‘ But how am I to get there?” 

“ Take my hand,” said the angel. 

He obeyed her, wondering very much what would happen next, and 
what nurse would say when she came back to the nursery and found he 
had gone away. 

How he and the angel left the house he never knew, whether they 
went through the window or the door; he only felt that they were 
rushing through the air, and that although outside the nursery window 
the snow had been falling and it had been a cheerless winter’s day, now 
they were in warmth and sunshine again, and birds were singing and 
flowers scenting the air as if it were the height of summer. 

Presently he found that he was walking beside the angel in a 
beautiful garden. He stopped and looked round in surprise. Every- 
thing seemed to him to be singing,—the birds—the trees—the flowers— 
each little stone and blade of grass, all were making music of their 
own; while the sighing of the wind and the splashing of a little stream 
near by sounded so sweet that he clapped his hands when he heard them. 

“How lovely!” he cried, “I have never heard anything like this 
before. But, angel, why don’t the flowers and trees sing at home?” 

“They do sing,” she replied. “Only it-is very seldom that people 
stop to listen to them, and a great many people are always in such a 
hurry that when they do stop to listen, they find they have lost the power 
of hearing the music in nature. And some people, Evan, though they 
have the power, are idle andlazy, and will not take the trouble to listen.” 

“They don’t know how much they miss, then,” said Evan, quite 
forgetting how lazy he had been himself. The angel smiled, and led him 
away to another part of the garden, where there were a number of grown 
people and little children, talking, laughing, singing, and evidently enjoy- 
ing themselves very much. 

“Who are they?” asked Evan. “ Why are they here, angel?” 

“They are here,” she answered. “ because when they are in the world 
where you live, Evan, they can never hear any sound at all. How would 
you like that?” she asked, lightly placing her hands over the little 
boy’s ears. 

“Don't,” said Evan, wriggling himself away from her. “It is 
dreadful. I can hear nothing. Angel, are those children really like 
that always?” 
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“Yes,” she said. “If you saw them in the world now, you would 
think they were asleep, but it is then that I go and fetch them, and bring 
them here to enjoy themselves. Here they can hear each other speaking 
and laughing, and can listen to the music of nature. But do you see that 
little girl over there, Evan? Do you see that sometimes she tries to 
speak, and cannot? That is because she is not always very good, and 
says unkind things about people, but here only good things can be heard 
and nothing bad, so she cannot utter a sound, and no one can hear her 
till she is sorry, and leaves off saying unkind things. Remember this 
when you go home; always listen to anyhing that is good, but whent 
you hear anything that is bad, turn'away, and do not listen any longer. 
And when you go out of doors, listen to the wind, and the birds, and the 
streams, and soon you will find that they are singing as sweetly on earth 
as they are singing here.” 

“TJ will,” cried Evan. ‘I will go out into the woods to-morrow, angel, 
and think of what you have told me.” 

“That is right,” she said. “And now I must bid you good-bye. Do 
you see that little white gate amongst the trees? That leads into the 
garden of my sister, whose name is Seezmg. If you go and stay by it she 
will come directly and fetch you.” 

The angel kissed him, and went quickly away. Evan ran towards the © 
little gate she had pointed out, and he could not help singing as he went, 
for a nightingale in a tree above him was singing with all its heart, and 
a tiny brook was tinkling out the very prettiest little song. Then he sat 
down happily to wait for the next angel to come to him. 

FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


A LESSON ON A YELLOW CROCUS. 
yo little children have life, you grow bigger, you will not long be 


like you are now. Here is something else having life. What 
is it? 

The answer, from London children, will very likely be “a blossom.” 

Yes, the yellow part is the blossom—now what is the brown part? 

Some child will say “ root.” 

Yes, but when the root is round like this, like a marble or a ball, it is 
called a “bulb.” 

[Here the teacher will point out the little thread-like things coming 
out of the bottom of the bulb, and explain simply their use. | 

Now, children, what joins the blossom and the bulb? 

Some of the children will know “ stalk,” and nearly all will be able 
to name the green “leaves” coming out of the stalk. 

[Here a blackboard sketch is useful, with the names of the parts of the 
plant written down beside them. ] 

Now, little ones, I will tell you the name of this beautiful yellow 
blossom, with its bulb, stalk, and leaves, which I have here in my hand, 
and which I have been drawing for you. It is a CROCUS. [Here the 
teacher may write the name over the drawing. Now elicit from the 
children what beautiful things they can make and what beautiful ase 
grown-up people can make, é.g., pictures. | / 
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No one on earth, dear children, can make anything so beautiful as 
this yellow crocus. The good Father, God, has made the flowers to 
make the earth more beautiful ; the more we love the flowers the more 
we shall learn to love Him. 

We must never gather flowers and put them carelessly aside to die. 

[An easy poem about flowers may be selected, and the children learn 
averse each Sunday. If the teacher be fortunate enough to have her 
class in a separate room, the little ones can all say the verse together 
several times. At the beginning of the next lesson it would be well to 
recapitulate this one—and take a purple crocus and a white one for the 
children to see.] 

‘F. M. SQUIRRELL. 


THE CATTLE FAIR. ° 


Cl @ATHER! Do please let me go with you to the cattle fair!” 
cried little Hans, for about the twentieth time. 

Py 2736 “Get away with you!” replied his father, who was smoking 
his pipe after a hard day’s work. “It is time little fellows like you were 
in bed and asleep. You are much too small to go to cattle fairs. Go 
along to granny. But—”he added stroking Hans’ golden head, “ If 
granny says you may I’ll take you with me, only remember you are 
too small, and you won’t like it so much as you think.” 

Hans jumped and shouted with delight when he heard this. He knew 
well enough that granny always let him do what he liked, and that if his 
father said he would take him, he would be sure to go to the cattle fair. 
This fair had been the object of Hans’ hopes and dreams for weeks past. 
He and his father and his old grandmother lived in a tiny chalet high up 
in the mountains in Switzerland ; his father owned a small herd of cattle, 
and he and Hans and granny had plenty to do all the spring and summer, 
seeing that the cows did not stray too far on the mountain side, 
making the cheeses, and carrying the milk down to the village below, 
where it was sent on to the towns. 

Hans was very small still ; he could not -carry the great shining milk 
cans down the steep paths, nor move the huge wooden bowls in which 
the cheeses were made, and when granny tried to teach him to milk the 
cows, they whisked their tails and looked round disdainfully at the 
little fellow. But he could keep them from straying too far away, 
and every day you might have seen him lying on the short sun-dried 
grass beside the herd, his big stick in his hand, ready to jump up at any 
minute, and run after a cow that had moved away from the rest. 

The cattle fair this year was to be held at Adelboden, a village that 
was nearly two hours distant down the mountain. It was the great 
event of the year to many besides Hans, for the peasants from far 
and wide came down to it. 

The great day came at last, and was as perfect as a September day 
can be. Hans and his father were on foot at a very early hour, and 
bidding good-bye to granny, who was too old now to go up and down 
when it was not absolutely necessary, set off for Adelboden when the 
sun had not long been up. Hans had on his very best clothes, in which 
he looked the oddest little miniature of his father. He had just the same 
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baggy brown trousers,—spun, woven and cut out by granny,—the same 
loose blue shirt, the same flapping hat with a bunch of scarlet nbbons at 
one side, the same nailed boots, and the same knotted stick in his hand. 

When they reached the village, he took his father’s hand, and walked 
soberly by his side, wishing that he were as tall as father’s shoulder, 
instead of only just reaching his elbow. He thought he had never seen 
anything so pretty in all his life as the village that morning, with the sun 
shining on the picturesque brown chalets, the gay stalls of things to sell 
all down the street, the crowds of chattering gaily dressed peasants, and 
the cows, sheep, and goats herded in pens, or driven into the fields just 
outside the village, the bells round their necks ringing every time they 
moved, and adding greatly to the general hubbub. 

Hans did enjoy himself that morning. He helped to buy a present 
for granny, he shook hands with everyone who greeted his father, he 
examined every cow and goat he could see, he made friends with all the 
little peasant boys and girls he met, and was kissed at least a dozen times 
by the peasant women, who admired his golden hair, and told him they 
remembered him when he was a baby. 

By twelve o’clock most of the business of the day was done, the 
bargains were all made, and everyone began to think of dinner. Hans ~ 
had had his before, and he was left with two other boys to mind the cows 
in the fields. 

It was very hot. Thesun poured down fiercely on the village, there 
was not a breath of wind, and scarcely any shade to be found. The other 
two boys were sleepy, and sank down under a tree to rest. 

Hans tried to find some shade, for strange to say he was not enjoying 
himself at all now, but was feeling very tired and not at all comfortable. 
The cattle fair did not seem to him as charming as it had been that 
morning: he could not see anything clearly, he turned very white and at 
last burst out crying. 

“Hullo! what’s the matter with him!” cried one of the boys 
waking up and poking his companion. “Here is the little fellow 
turned sick.” 

The bigger boy woke up, looked at Hans for a minute, then crawled 
on his hands and knees—it was really too hot to walk—and asked him 
what was the matter. Hans only cried for his father, so at last the big 
boy picked him up, and carried him off to the inn. 

He was very glad to get to his father, and more glad still, when a little 
later they set off on the way home, though he still felt so uncomfortable 
that his father had to carry him. Half-way home they stopped to rest, 
and Hans discovered that he felt much better. 

“T’m better now,” he said, “I think I can walk the rest of the way.” 

“That is right,” said his father. “Well, what do you think of 
cattle fairs?” 

‘“‘T don’t like them,” said Hans, “at least not much.” 

“Didn’t I tell you,” said his father, “that you were too small.” 

“But I thought it would be so nice!” said Hans. 

“Little boys don’t know,” replied his father. ‘Another time, Hans, 
you must believe what I tell you.” 

“Yes!” said Hans, “I will, and I’ll never ask you to take me to 
another cattle fair till 1 am a big boy !” 

FLORENCE LAWFORD, 


